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This paper discusses the problems of int^peting 
"Oedipus Rex" and axgues that morality was not the primary question 
being raised in ^his pl&y/ nor was Sophocles urging people to / 
humility and piety. Instead, Sophocles was primarily interested in 
■^he-insufficiency of human knowledge. The gods and their role in 
destiny, the character and personality of Oedip-us, Oedipus' .tragic 
flaw, and the role of guilt in the play are discussed. It^ is 
concluded that, in this play,"* human reason was an exercise in 
futility, -^-hat the universe is ordered and things will be and happen 
as tlie^ will, and that human beings can observe and even help, but 
not really change anything Vtithin that order. (TS) 
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The beginnings of Greek history are vague. It'is hard 

to decixie when y6reek- his tdxy began and when it ended, since • 

a high degree iNf civilization wa-a attained by Greek-speaking 

people before the time of Homerj and continued for half a 

millennium after the loss of political indepencence . Swiss W 

historian, Jacob Burckhardt, vdews the problem philosphicall y 

/ . 2 ^ s 

All beginnings are lost in obscurity... In searching the 

literature for material on Sophocles and his works, the words 

of these historians become haunting. One finds that alth^ough 

certain biographical information i$ available, Sophocles, 

the .fiian^, is not greatly revealed other than through hi^s wXDrks, 

* wiiich unfortunately were^not totally preserved. Time has 

\ V 
caused much to be Ic^st. Perhaps these limita-tjLons of 

r r 

.resource material account for the widely divergent views 
of f'er ed by schol ar s interpreting his works . Pelrhaps the 
^works themselves are the source for the d^isagreement , , Cedric 

Hubbell Whitman offers the following: 

- ' .^ \ ■ 

Sophocles was an artist who hid his meanings under 

* a glossy and* almost impenetrable surface of sim^ 
plicity.^ Like Dante and Gafeth, he could wear the 
ma*sk of orthodoxy; like Mozart, he could veil his 
human intensity in formal grace and refined 
brilliance. iSeside his contempor ary-j E^uripides , 
he has often seeme^d stiff ai^d remote. Yet the 
most discr iminatj/ng readers have always felthis ^ 
inner f ire , and^since the £df th century B.C., 
scholars anjl men of Jetters* have used all their 

**philology and intuition to pijB-rce- hi^ baffling 
exterior - 

df his surviving work, it^ is generally agreed that the\ 



1 



greatest is Oedipus Rex . On this work ^ob one finds widely 

divergent, and reasonajbly convincing, arguments, On'one 

side of the argument we, find that Sophocles was urging man 

.to humility and piety in the^face of irrationally evil godsi 

and on the other side we hear that morality was not a serious 

question for Sophocles in this play. C. M. Bowra speaks for 

the moralists: The central ide^ of a Sophoclean tragedy i,s 

that through suffering a- man learns to be modest before the 

gods... When 'Gthe ch.aract^rs) are finally forced to see the 

truth, we know that th^ gods have preyailed and that men must^ 

accept their own insignificance. • 

The opposite view is, expres'sed by A. J.^A. Waldock: 

We know little of Sophocles^ religion. When 
•we sum up what we know of his beliefs we find ) 
.them meagre in number and depressingly common- ^ 
place in quality.... He believed that there 
ai*e ups and downs in fortune , and that men, are 
never secure.... Thei?*e is religion' in 'fOedipus 
Tyrannus , but it is not all crucial in the- 
'drama.... "There is no meaning in the-^Oedipus 
Tyrannus." There is merely the terror of 
colncidei\ce , and then, at the end of it all, , 
our imprrf^Vi^ of man's power to suffer, and ^ , 
of his greatne'^s because of his power. ^ - . 

I ' ^ , 1 

A compromise- 'position .may be that morality was not the 
primary question helifg raised in OeHipus, nor was Sophocljes 
urging man to humility and piety , ^ItHough that notion can 



-be? endorsedl in a negative way. Sophocles was in Oedipus 
r4x >rimarily\interested* in the insufficiency of human 
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knowledge*. 

Any , discussion of a 5th century Greel^ view of mora^lity, 
humility, or piety would be incomplete without relating it to 
th.eir eve^present god's and their .role in De.stiny. The Greek - 
view embraces the same il^logicality as the Christian view 
divine foreknowledge and human "free will existing together. 
As in|Oedf£us_, the foreknowledge of Oedipus* actions 
possessed by the go'ds does not detract from the independence' 

,of Oedipus' actions' in the play, since it does not affe'ct 
the decisions which produce the catas-t-rophe . But this fore- 
knowledge, made objective in the form of a prophecy, does 

^ affect actions of Oedipus before the plaAbegins.^ This 



sra^rglnent about the play may serve to illustrate the point 
that the Greek view does not, in this case, exclude free 
human , action . . The^ p^rophecy allows for the independent action 
o^ Oedipus, which, of co^ir se , ^ f u If il 1 s it. this Greek view 
/o^ Destiny is explained in,,broadar terms by Karl -Reinhardt, 
"For Sophocles,, as for the Greeks of* an older time, ^ate in 
.general* is never a determinism but rather a spontaneous 
development 'of the power of the daemonic , ^ eren when it is ^ 
proph^js^ied and QVpn when' it is fulfilled through! an order 
imminent in what, happens in the world's course. It wo.uld 
be a mistak'e, however, to underestimate the influence o.f gods 
in OQdipus . Samuel Johnson conceded their influence in the 
play as follows: .^That his . (Oedipus) crimes and punishment 
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still seem disproportrionat e is not to be imputed as a- fault 

to Sophocles, who proceeded only on ,the arlcierit and popular 

notion of Des'tiny; which we know to have been the basis of 
g 

Pagan theology. . * • 

Tha.t the Gxe-eks themselves had fear for the workipgs of 

fate may be evidenced by the opening lines of Sophocles 

Trachine , which he also used to close his Oedipus Rex > 

^ Look up on tha^ last day always.,. Count no mortal 
, happy till he has passed the^- final limit of his life 
secure from pain, * ^* 

Thus, a summary view of the Greek notion of Destiny 'would 

reveal "a subtle interplay of the human and the divine ever 

\ 

moving toward a future seen by the gods, but not 2:eaHy 
determined by them, and of which the Greeks were sometimes,^ 
"fear%ul.^ 

Oedipus is a curious mixture of a contemporary Greek * 
ruler, yet a man ^apart from his time — a man ^subordinate to 
the will of tho' god'.s, yet in cp4iflict with them. At one 
glancp We see Oedipus standing firm, a will*of iton, moving 
3^ his own direction's, Ano.ther *view will see him cruelly 

punished, yet .of ques^tionab.le guilt, Ite can find vthe -same 

* ' ^ ^ ' Iff J 

kinds, of curious mixtures in "The Theb^n Legend," phe very 



source for the Oedipus Rex. The force ,of the 4egend is a 

^ . ' ^ . * ' / 

co*mbination of god and human. will as*it relates to god^and 
hum^an knowledge. These, ingredien-ts are^ basic also to the 



play. Butj in the play S#)f)hocles very carefully arranged^ tlve 
material of the myth in such a way as to exclude the external 
factors in. the life of Oedipus from the action of the play; 
which is no;t Oedipus^' fulfillment of the prophecy, but his 
discovery that he has^ already fulfilled it, ^* f 

The tragi-c hero of the play is a man. of several dimei^sions 
Perhaps his most striking charac teris.tic is his passion for 
truth (knowledge)-. It is such a passion that leads him to 
the discovery of his* own identity which is, of course, his 
catastrophe. From .the" beginning, when the Pjriest requests 
Oedipys to seek an answer for the blight on the city, we find 
that Oedipus had already sent Creon to Apollo in his-" Pytlji-an 

temple. '' " " 

OEDIPUS: You have not aroused me like a man from sleep; know 
that I have given many tears t^this, gone many ways 
wandering in thought, but as I thought I found only 
one remedy and tljat I^took... • 69 

-.Later, when Creon gives him the message from King Phoebus^ after 

sever-d^' questions to^Creon about the command Oedipus accepts 

the task of finding the murderei< of Laiqs with so^e conviction: 

OEQIPUS: I will bring this .to 1 ight ^ agdlin • . • 133 

We later see,, in Kis exchange with Teiresi^S the prophet, that 

Oedipus is angered by delay, in the information he 'seeks. , 

TEIRESIAS: I will say nothing further. 

. . Against this'answer let your temper rage 
. as wildly as you will-.^ ' ^ ^ 

OEDIPUS: Indeed I am ' * 

so angry '^K^hall not hold back a jot 
of what I t^nk. . . J ^ 347 



Perhaps this exchange can 'set the example for another aspect 

s 

of Oedipus'the man his impulsive intellect. Also, after 
he has angered Teiresias into tellin| him that he (Oedipus) is 
the plague on the land^and the murderer of the King, his mind- 
rejects the idea an"^** he Immediately suspects that Creon has 
made a plot against him. 

OEDIPUS:' Was this your own design or Creon's? 379 

The matter of his integrity pervades the story-line and nourishes 

the plot. He lived by his decree, sought the truth, always, 

and accepted the tragic consequences even unto himself. He . 

continually chooses action instead of safety. ^ _ 

There would seem some merit in descri*6ing Oedipus the man, 

to mentioning how his subjects ^viewed^ him . Were they yespectful 

and honorable toward ''their king? The lines spoken by the 

priest in the beginning of the play would seem to indicate that 

the people viewecl him as a great King and more. " 

PRIEST: We have not come as^ suppl iants to this altar 
becaase we thought of you as a God,, but 
ratlier judging you the first of men' in all 
chances of this life and when we mortals^ ^ 
have to do with more than man. * 34 

In our discussion 'of the pla>^we will seek to allow the 

possibility that fate (tbe gods, etc.) was responsible for 

Oedipus' undoing; in w,hic*h case, human knowledge (reason) 

could have had' little effe.ct on the outcome. We will ailow tod 

an opposin-g vi'ew, thatfOedipus was himself responsible for his 

fate, also in which case his knowledge (reason) was insufficient 
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for him to .avoid suffering. * • ^ . 

already mentioned the source for Oedipus is "XKe^ 
Theban Legend." We find in the leg^d a se-ries of prophecies 
by the gods, and a series of human reactions which attempt to 
•tU^art the prophecy. This is never really successfully done. 
' As Watling explains the lege^nd, VBut still the word of Apollo 
.-- and human compassion -- pr evail ed . ^ So from the very ■ 
beginning, we ^find no way to avoids what the gods prophesiz-e, 
•^and they did- predic't the fate -of Oedipus. 

Moreover,^ the lingering religious 'attitude of blood-for^ 
blood law would seem to make Oedipus escape from punishment 
out of the question. In. the words of C. H-. Whitman: 

"t..it might be urged that Oedipus' crimes, are 
• ' more in the religious th^n pu-rely legal or 
i - moral centax, and that therefor Q ,, whatever his 
motivating intention, Oedipus himself is just 
as "hateful to the gods' -- in Uhe eyes, at 
■ " least, of the ancient chthonian re-ligion, . 
with its blood-fo'r-blood law, .defended and 
exalted by daemonic hosts of Furies, with ^heir^^ 
attendant spirits, the Alasto^e^s and Miastures. , . 

Even the plague which causes Oedipus to begin his search for 
truth is the- will of the gods. The chorus refers to the god 
"responsible for the plague in line 215. 

Another consideration 'is - the Greek "hamartia" theory" 
(tragic flaw), which again finds Oedipus punished through no 
fault of his own, but rather for a'flaw in.himself supplied = 

by fate or chance. 

These j)oints, plus the Greek^view of Destiny, would seem 
to suggest lHiat th^^ gods (fate) had decided from the legend 



through the pla> that keir prophecy would be fulfilled; in 
which case Oedipus' frantic search for truth-, his hon,esty ^in, ' 
motive, and his innocent will, possession of, huipan knowledge 

•treason) could not really change anything. 

The argument which holds that Oedipus is responsible . 
for hds own destiny^is personally- more appeal iug , yet more 
difficult to understand, For^ although one can interpret^ 
Sophocles' play a number of ways, no on^ way that makes 
sense. completely excludes the seemingly. ever ^present, Greek 
view 'of Destiny - which caJ have reduced roles of importance 
■but no-t be excluded. One x^n, however, minimize the^ influence 
of the supernatural by -poiniing out tl^at Oedipus forced and 

-pulled -the knowledge from.the past that led to, his down'fall. 
His- efforts were vigorous and fruitful. Even.at these points 

. when he was not certaiii how fripndly cert^ain information 

. would be to him personally, he'had to know. could not be 

mbved or in- any way dissuaded. To him, k-nowledge was the 
ultimate value. He had to kndwl And once knowing the truth 
of his dee4s,'Ke loses confidence in the merits of reason 
and declares afterUe has blinded himself,' 

* 

OEDIPUS: ...Well, let my , " - 

fate go where it will. 

So he (Oedipus) soUght' truth (knowledge), and found that once 
he had found it, he suffered the same fate as the Oedipus who 
was led to his destiny by the gCjds. . 



llthougJ; as we have seen it is^^ossible to interpret 
Sophocles' play more than one way' and that we can not find 
consistent textual evidence that" Sophocles wished to hold 
Oedipus guilty 'or not. Nor can" we conclude exactly how^ 
Sophocles viewed the supernatural. However,' I do get a strong 
feeling tha't .the possession of knowledge was in itself,, for 
Sophocles "through his play, quite meaningless, a't le^st in' 
terms of applying it to o'ne's own fate^for the purpose of 
altering it. Hum^an reason was* an exercise in fuctility. The 
universe is ordered (Wehow) and 'things will" be and happen 
as they will". Human beings can o.bserve and even help - as r 
instruments' within that order - but not really change. ^ 
Oedipus, didn't know the, truth, and the prophecy was growing ^ 
to its prediction. Oedipus later knew some of the facts and " 
the prediction .(continued" to grow.- Oe'dipus ultimately learn^ed 
the entire truth and the prophecy was fU'ifill;ed . Nothing 
really'changed, and ^ipus' acquisition of knowledge Altered/ 
nothing • ^ ^ ^ ; « * . 
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